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APPARENT DIFFICULTIES OF THE CASE FOR 
SURVIVAL. 
Weston D. Bayley, M. D. 


From many discussions with professional men, academi- 
cians and intelligent laymen, it develops that, while there may 
be no actual hostility to the spiritistic explanation of psychic 
phenomena, there is hesitation in the acceptance of that view, 
for various reasons. ‘The reasons given fairly represent the 
attitude of a large and growing class who have respect for 
psychical research because of the character and standing of 
its personelle, but who have devoted no time to the rec- 
ords and literature, and whose actual information is there- 
fore vague and without critical value. These adducements 
fall into two general categories; first: the commonplace na- 
ture of many of the communications and the strange forgetful- 
ness of the alleged communicators, and second: that “ telep- 
athy ”’ is sufficient to account for the entire residuum which 
cannot be explained by chance, coincidence, unconscious de- 
ception and humbug. 

Triviality of the communications and the seemingly un- 
accountable amnesias of the alleged communicators concern- 
ing matters which should be easy of recall—such as names, 
important events and routine things—have thus been held as 
invalidating personal identity, or at least rendering the ac- 
ceptance of it most perplexing. Even Huxley failed in his 
usual acumen when he declined to cooperate with the Dialec- 
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tical Society on account of the triviality of the alleged com- 
munications, which to his mind did not rise above the con- 
versational level of “ old women and curates”. He failed to 
appreciate the important fact that if it can be reasonably 
shown that they are “spirits’’ notwithstanding, that is the 
question of primary importance. Whether their communica- 
tions are trivial or not is a secondary matter requiring sepa- 
rate and later consideration. If these communicators (who 
so strongly insist that they are individuals finding themselves 
surviving the wreckage of the body) succeed in establishing 
their personal identity by cogent evidence, no matter how 
trivial, it will be our part (and perhaps theirs) to find out the 
nature of the difficulties of communication and the reasons for 
failure in matters which a priori we would deem most likely of 
recall. It is thus apparent that in this as in all other lines of 
research, the value of our results may be impaired by an un- 
critical adherence to preconceived conditions and expecta- 
tions. Granting survival of bodily death, if there were not 
unusual difficulties in the way of communication with those 
still in the body, it would have been established and uni- 
versally accepted long since. 

It must be clearly understood that the supposed triviality 
of a message cannot be assumed to indicate the general char- 
acter of its source and origin. Experimentation has shown 
that a person seeking to establish his identity to another over 
a telegraph wire normally chooses his more commonplace 
experiences to bring memories of himself to his friend’s mind. 
Again a series of inconsequential allusions coming from what 
purports to be a deceased friend may have in them such a 
tone of naturalness and verity that the effect upon the sitter 
is more convincing than if the communication dealt with 
more exalted generalities. As a matter of fact, flowery and 
detailed description of the conditions and experiences of a 
new life, and expressions of highly refined moral and intel- 
lectual sentiment might be said to have general literary in- 
terest, but in point of fact they have no evidential value for 
personal identity whatsoever. 

The absence of the sensori-motor mechanism which, nor- 
mally operating, tends to localize our memories, adjusting 
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them to physical needs, would perhaps account for the more 
dreamlike recollections which, while viridical, are not the 
facts we would ourselves choose, or would expect surviving 
individuals to select for evidence of identity. The grasp on 
material interests is relaxed, or loosened altogether, by the 
absence of the formerly used sensori-motor mechanism, be- 
cause the world of images has no longer its fixation point of 
contact in the world of physical action. 

Such an amnesic blurring of interest in matters which 
the man in his former physical attachments deemed vital is 
not difficult of understanding; in fact, something akin to it, 
even in the body, is of common experience. Thus a person 
may be deeply interested in a certain piece of work, from 
which he is called away by other duties, and which he re- 
luctantly leaves unfinished. The interest in the second occu- 
pation may soon become so absorbing that, on pausing, it may 
require an effort of recall to bring in mind what the former 
occupation was. If such deflection of attention, interest and 
memory is possible in a person who yet has his physical 
nervous system, how much more readily may these be modi- 
fied when the physical brain and its related structures have 
been completely destroyed. 

So it may well be that the absence of those sensory chan- 
nels which, in this life, keep us in constant touch with our 
physical environment, is a potent cause of certain failures 
in recollection and confusion in transmission. In studying the 
“ stream ” of consciousness in a living human being, we may 
speculatively halt it for closer analysis, and investigate the 
content of a “ field”’ of consciousness. This we find to be a 
very complex affair compounded of two series of elements, 
those of output and those of intake. As you talk with me 
about the physical properties of radium, for instance, you 
draw from a stock of information gleaned from previous read- 
ing and experimentation concerning this substance, and this 
conversation occupies the “focal point” of consciousness; 
these components are derived from within. Other correlated 
thoughts are arising in your mind, which, however, you more 
or less inhibit. At the same time, more in the periphery of 
your field of consciousness, you are deriving impressions from 
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without. You are watching the play of my countenance, you 
are in lesser degree cognizant of the room in which we sit, 
you hear the clock ticking, and more dimly the noises of the 
street. These innumerable sensory intakes or “ percep- 
tions” serve to balance and complete the “field” of con- 
sciousness, giving it a fixation point in time and space; and it 
is not difficult to predicate the confusion which would result 
if the elements of the “ field” were reduced to a mere output 
from memories. One might argue that if you were stricken 
blind and deaf and had a complete general sensory anezs- 
thesia, you might still be able to continue the conversation, 
but even then, the sensori-motor mechanism would yet be 
there and the memory of its use would serve to keep you 
orientated. But once destroy the entire physical organism 
and be lifted completely out of its points of contact with the 
familiar things of physical life, and one can postulate con- 
fusions and amnesias and difficulties enough in any attempt 
to recur to conversational efforts on the old physical basis. 

Add to this the further complication of trying to use a 
living organism (the psychic) which, while it may be some- 
what similar to your former physical one, is not the ne 
and in addition is yet partly inhabited by its own “ spirit ”’ 
real owner, and it is plain that the possibilities of confusion are 
further increased. 

An explanation of a possible source of confusion in trans- 
mission is given by what claims to be the surviving Richard 
Hodgson communicating thru Mrs. Chenoweth. It is to the 
effect that under conditions of “ control”, the central idea of 
the communicator may be compounded or displaced by the 
unconscious slipping in of marginal thoughts. In other 
words there is impairment of the inhibitory mechanism by 
which one ordinarily holds in check collateral and unrelated 
ideas while communicating by the ordinary means of speech 
or writing. 

There is evidence that the communicator is often unaware 
of what he has “ gotten thru” to the sitter; and it would be 
of much interest if someone made a methodical study of mis- 
takes and confusions in a large number of Piper and other 
records. It might be possible to make some classification of 
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errors in such a manner as to give a clue to their origin. It 
is not likely that this explanation given by the deceased 
Hodgson will account for all of the confusions, or even for 
most of them, but it is an important possibility worthy of 
careful study. Some confusions on the part of the communi- 
cator are undoubtedly precipitated by the immediate per- 
plexity of the sitter. ‘Thus in one of my Piper sittings, at the 
interruption of a rambling communication purporting fo 
come from my father, there was written, How is Lari—Sister. 
Not supposing there was a change of communicators, and be- 
ing unable to quickly interpret the Lari, I asked, “Is that 
(word intended for) lame’? Immediately it was written 
“Ts she lame?” 

It was not until after the sitting that it dawned on me 
that this was a sudden change of communicators; and that 
Lari was a transposition of the letters of the word Rial, and 
that the message was obviously from. my deceased sister. 
The name of her only surviving child is Rial, and, thus inter- 
preted, the query was natural and correct. It was my failure 
to quickly comprehend which led the supposed sister to er- 
roneously believe her child was lame, and perhaps inter- 
rupted what might have been a pertinent communication 
from her. 

Where fraud and humbug cannot be forcefully applied to 
account for certain psychical occurrences, there is not a vol- 
uble use of the term telepathy. In the public mind this word 
seems to have about it an air of respectability and finality, 
and then too it appears entirely uncontaminated by the vul- 
garity of “spirits”. A small matter like the fact that the 
psychical researcher merely employs the term telepathy to 
designate things, never to define them, makes no difference 
to our casual thinker. The glib use of this term as tho it 
were an established finality, contrasted with the London mer- 
chant’s untaken offer of $1,000 for a single case of genuine 
experimental “ telepathy ”, furnishes a highly humorous para- 
dox which goes unappreciated. 

The popular conception implied in the term telepathy fur- 
nishes a seemingly attractive explanation of the communica- 
tion of one mind with another thru other means than by the 
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use of our ordinary motor mechanisms. The process is sup- 
posed to be analogous to and comparable with eztherial vi- 
brations transmitted and caught by wireless stations. Ac- 
cording to this theory, certain mechanical vibrations in the 
brain of the communicator (concurrent with a given mental 
operation) are transmitted to the recipient and wrought into 
the conscious idea, because his brain is “ sensitive” to the 
particular “ vibrations ” of the sender. 

A closer inspection of this idea, however, shows that what 
may have looked like gold is only tinsel, and in spite of this 
modern abacadabra, the real difficulties remain untouched. 
If it is a cerebral “ vibration“, what is the power that orig- 
inally projects it? What is the intermediary which trans- 
mits it? What is the structure that ultimately receives it? 
A merely mechanical transmitter does not transmit intelli- 
gence. The intelligence is in the prearranged code of those 
intelligent beings who built and operate the mechanical in- 
struments. Does physiologico-physics give us any hint of 
mechanical, electrical or other energy stored in brains in 
sufficient power to set up etherial vibrations corresponding 
with the Hertzian waves induced by the high tension outfit 
used in the wireless? Even should there be a “ vibration ” 
of a something intermediate between two brains, what is it 
that furnishes the interpreting code? If such a mechanism 
exists why is it not generally operative instead of being mani- 
fest only on rare occasions? Would not the necessarily 
feeble “ vibrations ” in human brains be operative only over 
limited distances? How can a mere vibration produce not 
only an auditory hallucination of a word or a sentence, but a 
complete concept of action which may include combined sen- 
sory hallucinations, even imaging an environment of which 
the recipient has had no foreknowedge; and all this appar- 
ently without regard to spacial distance? The “telepathy ”. 
required to explain trance utterances and the numerous unex- 
plained veridical “ hallucinatory ” transmissional cases which 
fill the records of psychical research, and are to be found in 
the experiences of almost every family with whom the sub- 
ject is discussed, has no secure analogue in the all too few 
cases of “laboratory telepathy ” which have been subjected 
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to adequate experimentation. It is a far cry from guessing 
a card exposed in the next room, or drawing while blind- 
folded a figure which some nearby people are gazing at, to 
veridically sensing a tragedy taking place perhaps half way 
around the world. 

Telepathy is the ground rushed in upon by ill-informed 
public opinion, where the psychical researcher fears to tread. 
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SOME RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN EUROPE. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


When possible we desire to report, as we have occa- 
sionally done in the past, on work done in other parts of the 
world. We have reported on some of the striking and im- 
portant work of Dr. Ochorovics in an earlier number of the 
Journal (Vol. V, pp. 678-721). There has recently been 
printed a book on some phenomena much more astonishing 
than those of Dr. Ochorovics and whether we find them 
credible or not they should be mentioned here at least as 
news. The phenomena are indorsed and an account in Ger- 
man has been published by Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, of 
the University of Munich, Bavaria. Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing has long been known as a hardened sceptic in all 
things psychic, tho recognizing that there were phenomena 
in this field which demanded consideration, and his own 
chief field of experiment had been in hypnotism and thera- 
peutics. But he seems to be case proof against anything 
spiritistic. There has never been anything like credulity 
in his work, but when he, as well as Dr. J. Maxwell, a Judge 
in the higher courts of France, indorse the work done here by 
Madame Juliette Alexandre-Bisson, whose account, in French, 
we translate from, it is time to rub one’s eyes and to see what 
has occurred. That is the least that can be said. 

Tie phenomena reported are nothing less than real or 
alleged “ materializations””. This is not a word to conjure 
with. History has fixed such reproach on the term that, even 
when it might convey a truth, it suggests so much error that 
there is no excuse for using it at all, except that the authors 
do so, and we have to recognize the apparent character of 
the facts, no matter how simple the explanation. It is clear 
however that the authors use the term in a more qualified 
sense than the average spiritualist, especially that type which 
uses the term to imply the creation of matter or of living 
organisms out of inorganic matter. The usual conception 
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of “ materializations ”’ implies such a multitude of miracles 
that one dare not use it even to describe phenomena in the 
presence of scientific men. Fortunately thé title of the book 
speaks of the phenomena as “called materializations ” and 
begs no questions as to their real character. But the man- 
ner of performing the experiments and the authority of the 
men indorsing the results as facts makes it inexcusable that 
we should laugh at the experimenters, tho we might well 
laugh at ourselves for the curious predicament in which we 
are placed after so much recalcitrant scepticism about the 
impossibility of such things. 

It is thus necessary to half apologize for what we here ex- 
pect to do, because the term “ materialization”’ excites so 
many illusions on the part of both believers and sceptics that 
we must allay suspicions at the outset. Weare not indorsing 
what we are reporting. We only find ourselves puzzled to 
find the usual objections to the alleged phenomena. Ridicule 
can no longer be a sufficient weapon against claims such as 
we find in this work. The circumstances under which the 
phenomena occurred were such that attention is aroused at 
least and that is enough for the present. 

As we have denominated the phenomena in terms of the 
author’s own description we must briefly state what they 
were. This term, “materialization”’, suggests the appearance 
of spirits in bodily form and at least apparently embodied in 
a physical organism. But any such conception of what is re- 
ported here would be quite mistaken. Many of the phe- 
nomena do not assume a human form, but are simply irreg- 
ular patches of light, seen or photographed, and not in the 
least suggesting spirits superficially. There were many faces 
and human forms in the course of the experiments, so that 
the usual conceptions indicated by the term are not excluded. 
But probably the majority of the things seen and photo- 
graphed were masses of light, and but for the conditions 
under which they occurred and the variety of forms repre- 
sented might be explained in any way you please. The 
point is that they occurred and it is not necessary to suggest 
explanations by any question-begging terms. The phenom- 
ena were simply the orthodox ones of having a medium and 
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of experimenting for the appearance of something which 
might not be accounted for by any known action of a medium, 
whether conscious or unconscious, 

Before giving any account of what occurred, I must quote 
the author’s preface describing the conditions under which 
the experiments were performed. The phenomena have no 
interest whatever apart from those conditions, and it is these 
conditions which we must emphasize. 

The medium was a Mile. Eva C. No further account of 
her personally is given by the author. It would have been 
much better to have given a rather detailed history of her 
and of any other phenomena that may have been associated 
with her. It might make no difference in the estimation of 
the results recorded, but it would have pleased the scientific 
man to have understood more about the person employed in 
the experiments. The following is the account in the pref- 
ace. More is given at the end of the work. 

“ Mile. Eva C. was introduced to me by G. Delanne, the 
well-known editor of “Les Annales du Spiritisme”. He him- 
self had consented to assist at my first séances and he con- 
vinced Mlle. Eva beforehand of the necessity of more com- 
plete control of the situation. This was always given in 
exigencies of rigid experiment. There was adequate control 
of the nose, the ears, hair, and throat by physicians, and even 
of the vaginal and rectal cavities, which she supported cour- 
ageously. I was completely in charge of undressing her. 
I put on her immediately a set of black underwear (a dancer’s 
underdrawers) consisting of one piece from waist to feet, 
and a black smock frock over this sewed to the underwear, 
at the waist. Then I fastened the sleeves close to the wrist. 
These stitches, fastened tightly, prevented the medium from 
putting her hand into the sleeves. I stitched the back so as 
to close the frock. All these stitches were made with a white 
thread with the view of making them visible during the 
séance. 

“Thus dressed it was impossible for the medium to put 
her hands under the garments that covered her. 

“T brought Eva into the room for the experiments. She 
was controlled by one of the experimenters. Immediately 
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one of her relatives who then assisted at the séances induced 
artificial sleep in a bright light. When this hypnosis was 
affected, the white light was put out in order not to have any 
but a red light which had been furnished for the occasion. 
Under these conditions we obtained the interesting phe- 
nomena which this work describes. 

““Some months later, in order to answer objections made 
by assistants suspecting the honesty of the relative, we con- 
ceived the plan of completely isolating the medium by hang- 
ing a net from the ceiling to the floor. This net was re- 
moved from the time that I myself undertook to hypnotize 
the medum. 

“IT commenced my psychic experiments with a clearly de- 
fined object. I wished to succeed in hypnotizing the medium 
myself in order to work systematically and to be able to 
answer personally for what I might observe. I wished also 
to eliminate the habits of Eva, who had claimed the assistance 
of spirits, in order that I might approach more and more the 
correct scientific method. 

“In 1910, I hypnotized Eva myself. In November of the 
same year she was dressed at my apartment. In January, 
1912, she came to live with me and shared my home. From 
this time I found the conditions for the experiments almost 
unique, as they permitted me to answer for the entire hon- 
esty of the medium, both in her normal state and in the trance. 

“On each day that I produced the somnambulism I com- 
municated to the medium my desire for control and asked her 
to endure it for its usefulness to science, endeavoring to 
make her understand the interest of the investigation, and 
the necessity of not being offended by anything in such con- 
ditions as we found ourselves. I explained to her that sci- 
entific men had more need of having things made clear to 
them than did other people who would excuse anything. 
Every time that any new shock upset her or put her in a rage, 
I counselled patience and the necessity of enduring it. 

“Some experiments, undertaken without my consent by 
sceptical assistants, resulted in a serious condition for the 
medium and threatened her sanity. In Munich, a young and 
imprudent professor, without oui expecting it, had planned 
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to seize the medium with the view of seizing what he per- 
ceived and was surprised to see the matter reabsorbed right 
in his presence and before it was possible for him to seize it. 
This absolute ignorance of psychic laws might have gravely 
harmed the medium, if it had not been found that I could 
immediately come to his aid. The result was to make her 
ill for several days and to arrest the occurrence of phenomena 
for the time. 

“The same incident happened in 1872, with Miss Cook, 
who, following a sudden and analogous assault, became very 
ill. The fact is reported in the work of G. Delanne. 

“At the commencement of the experiments in 1909, we 
had two sets of photographic apparatus. In 1910 we had 
four. In 1913 we had eight, five in the interior of the room 
where the séances were held, and three in the interior of the 
cabinet for materializations, one above the head of the me- 
dium, one at her right and a third at her left. 

“In 1909 we used an electric light of 20 candle power, 
covered with “andirnople red”. In 1911 we had three 
electric lights each with 16 candle power. In 1913 we had 
six red electric lamps, three of 26 candle power, three of 16 
candle power, and one lamp in the interior of the cabinet. 

“In 1909 the medium was placed in a chair in the cabinet. 
She opened the curtains only when the manifestations ap- 
peared. In 1910 at Biarritz she became accustomed to leav- 
ing the curtains open and to showing her hands at the be- 
ginning of the séance. 

“In 1913, hardly being able to produce any phenomena, 
she had her hands in sight beyond the curtains or held by me, 
without their disappearing for an instant. Under these con- 
ditions of absolute control we obtained phenomena. The 
phenomena at such times were so dubious and so contrary to 
all that reason would permit us to suppose that the scepticism 
of those who had not followed the experiments from day to 
day, or from hour to hour, was quite justifiable. 

“TI abbreviate as much as possible the records, for the 
many details that were reported after each séance would fill 
a second volume. I did not insist on control at the beginning 
of the séances. The reader has been already told that the 
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medium was undressed and re-dressed at all of the séances, 
just as indicated above, and that the control of the legs, the 
arm pits, the ears, the mouth, the gums, the nose, the hair, 
had been in the care of physicians; that she put on the frock 
and underwear in the presence of physicians and assistants, 
and received them from their hands, and that the final stitches 
were made likewise in the presence of the assistants. 

“Frequently control of the natural cavities was main- 
tained by men of the art. She was hardly on the chair, when 
the hands remained in sight and I hypnotized her in bright 
light, and we used the red light only when the curtains were 
closed over the hands which were visible and watched. 

After each séance, the medium, still entranced, remained 
in her chair, and I examined the dressing gown which I had 
placed on her shoulders, while the physicians busied them- 
selves in carefully examining the underwear and frock. They 
then began again the same control which they had before 
the séance, the nose, the mouth, the ears, etc., while the me- 
dium was still in the trance. 

“When they had satisfied themselves that there was noth- 
ing on her or in the various cavities, I led Eva into her room 
and did not leave her until she became calm. Frequently 
she remained asleep and this sleep was as natural as the 
hypnotic trance. At other times she awakened spontan- 
eously while I was leading her away to rest and if, after the 
assistants left, I passed in front of her I found her awakened. 

“When she was not living with me, it was necessary fre- 
quently to awaken her immediately after the séances, when 
she remained fatigued for one or two hours, chiefly when 
the phenomena had been plentiful. After she came to live 
with me and was able to rest after the experiments she was 
usually quite well the next day and rarely complained of fa- 
tigue. 

“ Sometimes she asked me to enter the cabinet to supply 
her with energy (donner des forces). I went to her as- 
sistance on such occasions and held her head and neck in my 
hands. For some months I performed this function remain- 


ing in my place, in order to avoid the objections of experi- 
menters who were distrustful. 
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“The medium had previously been accustomed to the aid 
of singing by those present when she produced phenomena, 
and I submitted to this practise for some months, but grad- 
ually I managed to stop it and it sufficed to encourage her by 
the spoken voice. 

“T hypnotized Eva by holding her thumbs against mine 
and by looking into her eyes. 

“On days when there were no séances, I was able to put 
her into the trance while travelling, without her being con- 
scious of anything unless I employed my will vigorously. On 
days when we had séances, if I remarked after hypnotizing 
her, that her sleep was not deep enough, I increased its depth 
by holding her brow and neck as indicated above. She never 
entered the séance room except at the times that I hypnotized 
her. 

“When I lived in Avenue Victor Hugo, I always carried 
the key to the séance room. Inthe Rue George Sand, where 
we are now living, an entire apartment was devoted to the 
experiments. This apartment is next to mine. I alone had 
the key to it. The room in which the séances were held was 
itself closed. The medium never entered it alone.” 

These conditions afford at least a fair protection against 
either conscious fraud or hysterical simulation of it, and pre- 
sent a challenge to severe critics. It is not necessary to 
claim anything more for the results reported, and it will re- 
quire further experiments, as well as the multiplication of 
similar ones in other cases to satisfy scientific scepticism, but 
the work of this experimenter will have to be reckoned with 
by those who are so ready to offer explanations without giv- 
ing evidence that their hypotheses are applicable in fact. 
Hypotheses in abstracto are not worth much. They must be 
applied in concreto. I do not assert here that these experi- 
ments are conclusive: for I am not competent to do so, as I 
was not a witness of them. Nor do I imply by this reserved 
mode of speech that they are defective. What I do say is 
that they are a distinct challenge to unbelievers and answer 
a type of objections which spiritualists have rarely been 
willing to meet and which sceptics have been able to urge 
with great effect. Time and further experiment will deter- 
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mine their worth and they can only be reported here as news 
in the field of psychic research. 

The phenomena were of different types. In many in- 
stances there seemed to extrude from the medium herself a 
mass of light substance which. did not assume any important 
shape, but appeared as a more or less shapeless mass of mate- 
rial which could be photographed. At other times such masses 
showed indications of forming human faces more or less de- 
veloped. In many instances the faces were clearly formed and 
no chaos about them. Often this luminous substance extruded 
from the mouth and reminds one of the phosphorescent sa- 
liva that issued from the mouth of Miss Burton in some of the 
experiments with her. [Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. V, 
pp. 52, 234 and 243.] The peculiar variety of phenomena 
rather favors genuineness of some kind, because spirit pho- 
tography, as represented by its devotees, shows nothing but 
well-developed faces. Here, however, we have all sorts of 
really or apparently abortive and imperfect results which is 
just what would occur on the hypothesis of genuineness in 
such phenomena, at least at this stage of their development. 
There are 165 cuts representing photographic results, and a 
large number of enlarged cuts to bring out certain character- 
istics which the smaller representations would not give. One 
interesting feature of some of the faces is their flattened ap- 
pearance, a fact remarked in the photographs obtained by 
Dr. Ochorovics and commented on by his critics as an ob- 
jection, but which may turn out to be a mark of genuineness. 

I shall translate the records of some of the experiments, 
but only such as give complicated and interesting results. 

“On May 11th, 1909, the séance commenced at a quarter 
after nine. After waiting perhaps a dozen minutes the cur- 
tains opened and a white form appeared and manifested itself 
several times. It was photographed. It was a human form 
with bright eyes and a tall turban-like hat on it and a rather 
clear black spot covering the nose. This form appeared be- 
yond the netting that separated the medium from it. 

“On November 13th, 1909, the following occurred. The 
cabinet for the séances was carried into another room. After 
waiting an hour some white substance appeared over the 
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medium at her right side. Immediately a figure covered by 
the same substance appeared and disappeared. Some sec- 
onds after, the medium appeared to be entirely covered by 
this matter. This formed into something like a turban on her 
head and fell down on each side. Baron P. went into the 
cabinet. When he resumed his place, there followed him an 
apparition which came from the left side of the medium and 
was immediately reabsorbed in her. 

“On May 17th the persons present were Dr. Vi, Baron 
and Baroness von Schrenck-Notzing, and Madame Bisson. 
On this occasion some substance appeared, but seemed cut 
to pieces. The curtains were open. Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing went into the cabinet and sat beside the medium and 
took one of her hands. The other hand of the medium held 
the curtain. A mass of substance came from the mouth of 
the medium and enlarged. It was gray in color and seemed 
to be living matter. It moved slowly and disappeared behind 
the curtains. Baron von Schrenck-Notzing resumed his seat 
without letting go the hand of the medium and Dr. Vi took 
the other hand. Thus controlled, the medium appeared to 
be entirely covered by a white substance which fell down to 
her knees. The curtains remained open during the appear- 
ance and disappearance of the phenomenon. 

“On May 25th, we waited forty minutes before anything 
occurred. Baron von Schrenck-Notzing controlled the left 
hand of the medium and M. C. the right. Under these con- 
ditions some substance appeared extending from the me- 
dium’s chin to her stomach, seeming to flow from the mouth. 
It detached itself and fell on her knees, leaving the impres- 
sion of folding itself up. Some seconds later the same phe- 
nomenon was repeated and then vanished. Some matter com- 
ing from about the cabinet fell on the medium. This matter 
seemed to be animated by motion. The medium held the 
curtains, took hold of the hands of Baron von Schrenck-Not- 
zing, let them go a few seconds, and immediately a figure of 
a woman appeared enveloped in white substance. It disap- 
peared at once. The medium opened wide the curtains and 
showed that none of the substance which we had seen re- 
mained near her. The form that came into view was, with- 
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out any doubt, none else than the medium herself enveloped 
in matter. So far as could be seen there was no apparition 
independent of herself. 

“On September 5th, 1910, a red light was placed at a dis- 
tance of two metres from the medium and the time by the 
clock could be read above the curtains. The séance began at 
fifteen minutes after nine. Madame B. entranced the medium, 
who, for half an hour, breathed rather stertorously. We en- 
gaged in conversation with her and she asked that one of us 
hold her hands. Dr. B. took her right hand and Madame B. 
held the left. These conditions remained during the entire 
séance, save at rare intervals during which we let the medium 
rest. Luminous appearances occurred, especially on the stom- 
ach and knees of the medium. One of these manifestations 
consisted of a long ribbon which seemed to issue from the 
middle of the face and extends to the medium’s feet which 
supported it. ‘The doctor said in a whisper to Madame B. 
that the ribbon, which was undulating, had the appearance 
of issuing from the mouth of the medium. Immediately the 
medium took the doctor’s hand between her teeth and he 
reported that there was nothing in her mouth. ‘Two little 
white balls appeared and moved about each foot of the me- 
dium. One round figure appeared above her. This was an 
apparition of a man’s head. This head appeared in the cab- 
inet at about one and four-fifth metres altitude. 

“ After the disappearance of the head, we remarked that 
it would be interesting to have specific figures, like hands, 
feet, or heads, which should form at some distance from the 
medium. ‘The medium then spoke: ‘ Ask urgently what you 
wish to see and you will help me.’ We asked for a hand, 
earnestly. A hand formed on the right and close to the arm 
of the medium, which was held by Dr. B. 

“ The apparition advanced toward Madame B., who called 
it. As far as it came forward you could see the forearm. 
The hand and forearm were about five to ten centimetres dis- 
tant from the body of the medium. The fingers were large 
and knotted, and moved. It was the right hand whose 
thumb was on the right side of the medium’s body. The 
color was white like mother-of-pearl and resembled that of 
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other manifestations and that which was not white took on 
the yellow color of the chair. The hand reached to touch 
that of Madame B., persisted a few minutes and then dis- 
appeared. 

“The medium required rest. After fifteen minutes, she 
said she was thinking intently on what they desired. We 
insisted on having a foot appear on the knees of the medium. 
We took hold of her hands. After some minutes a large 
mass of white substance appeared which covered the whole 
of the médium’s stomach. Gradually it took the form of a 
foot and of the end of the leg. The toes were slow in form- 
ing. The medium drew her hand from the doctor who was 
holding it. He felt the substance and it was cold and moist. 
The apparition then vanished. After the lapse of some min- 
utes again, the medium’s hands being held all the time and 
the curtains wide open, a foot and a leg lifted the curtain 
from the right side of the medium, some distance from her. 
The medium’s feet were covered at the same time with black 
cloth. They were joined in front of us one on the other. 
The foot and leg seemed to be slender and could be best 
compared to the anatomical specimens, like the hands and 
feet of a skeleton. They were almost transparent or di- 
aphanous. 

“ There were several repetitions of it in which the foot ap- 
peared for some time and moved beyond the curtain, always 
at some distance from the medium. After a rest of twenty 
minutes, we asked to see a head on the stomach of the me- 
dium. Madame B. requested this because she wanted to hold 
her hands on the medium’s head for the purpose of supplying 
energy. Dr. B., in the meantime, held the hands of the me- 
dium behind Madame B. 

“ After fifteen minutes’ groaning, the medium said she 
saw ‘a head. We then saw an apparition, which was round 
and without relief, resting on the medium’s stomach. After 
several further attempts this large disk appeared and disap- 
peared without modifying itself. 

“On September 9th, 1910, as soon as the medium was 
entranced, her hands were held as in the preceding experi- 
ment by the doctor and Madame B. An apparition came im- 
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mediately and then disappeared. Some minutes passed, 
when the doctor declared he felt himself touched on the hand. 
Madame B. asked that she obtain the same phenomenon, and 
the medium (whose hands were held all the time) drew 
Madame B.’s hands to herself and Madame B. was able thus 
to touch the substance, which she found inside the cabinet 
without its being visible. ‘The medium raised herself and a 
long train of white substance hung from her head to the floor. 
_Madame B. (without letting go the hand of the medium) 
seized this substance and drew it gently outside the curtains. 
She had the sensation of holding something living. The 
medium. was groaning, and the doctor asserted that the 
phenomenon so produced was formed from the same stuff 
as the cloak which covered the arm of the medium. This 
substance was humid, vicious, heavy and cold. 

“ As the medium seemed to be suffering, we slackened the 
experiment and the mass disappeared in the medium. 

“ We gave her hands freedom that she might be permitted 
to rest, and her hands fell on her knees. We simply ob- 
served what would occur. From above the cabinet a mass 
of substance fell on Madame B. and was reabsorbed in the 
medium, who had not moved and seemed to be entranced. 
We then took her hands and a new mass of substance ap- 
peared only to disappear as the preceding. A stream or band 
of the white substance, apparently rigid, fell on the right 
shoulder of the medium down to the floor, increasing in size 
until it reached the floor. 

“ A fugitive phantasm was still visible, but as the medium 
was exhausted, the séance was terminated. 

“On September 25th Madame B. was told on the Ouija 
Board to hold a séance by herself in the evening and to un- 
dress the medium after she had been entranced. She fol- 
lowed this suggestion. During this séance Madame B. held 
the hands of the medium and the usual substance was seen 
to issue from the medium’s breast, move about on her stom- 
ach, fall on her arm, and after traversing her neck and be- 
-hind her head, fall on the floor. 

“On October Ist, 1910, a head immediately appeared by 
the side of the medium’s head, united with it by a rigid cord 
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of substance. Both heads came forward to Madame B. The 
face of the apparition was veiled. You could distinguish the 
features only imperfectly. 

“There was then a respite. The medium opened the 
curtains wider. We could see a head develop some distance 
from the medium’s head. This figure, heavy and solid, fell 
on Madame B.'s head. The shock was brutal. The phe- 
nomenon disappeared, no one knows how, in the body of the 
medium. 

“Some minutes later, a hand with the forearm appeared 
moving forward. It was small, thick and moved the fingers. 
The fingers were bound together as if webbed. The hands 
of the medium were on her knees in full light during the 
whole of the phenomena. A fourth time a hand presented 
itself, and at the request of Dr. B. it beat his head hard. 
The medium then gave her hands. Almost immediately a 
third hand with the forearm appeared on her belly. The fore- 
arm was placed across the arm of the medium. The hand 
moved, but it seemed soft and imperfectly formed.” 

On June 24th, 1911, an interesting phenomenon occurred, 
which recalls similar phenomena apparently in the case of 
Miss Burton. [Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. V, pp. 47, 
135]. 

“Almost immediately on being entranced, some matter 
appeared over the medium. The hands which appeared were 
ill formed, and then the medium appeared to be covered with 
the substance. On her brow was a bandage which seemed 
brilliant, and hanging from her mouth was a mass of matter 
which fell over her. It was photographed. 

“The appearance of this phenomenon is that of an at- 
tempt to furnish some sort of veil or clothing superposed on 
the medium herself as if impersonating something or some 
one. It covered only a part of her. A part of the face was 
visible and the hands were held. In another case while both 
hands were held a mass of flat substance covered the me- 
dium’s face like a piece of cloth. 

“On December 30th, 1911, another interesting phenom- 
enon occurred of which, fortunately, a good photograph was 
made. At seven o'clock the medium complained of palpita- 
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tion of the heart. After dinner she did not feel any better. 
At nine o’clock Madame B. had hardly finished her usual ex- 
amination when the medium went into the trance spontane- 
ously and sat herself down on the chair. Immediately on her 
knees and then on her head came a form. Near her head 
there was the profile of a woman which was photographed. 
Above the light of magnesium there came a face rather flat 
and imperfectly formed between the curtains near Madame 
B. This apparition was some distance from the medium. 
It was photographed the second time that it appeared and 
seemed more perfect. 

“On the 5th of August the figure of a man appeared im- 
mediately but it remained but a short time. A woman ap- 
peared and was photographed. After the flash of the light 
for taking the picture the same woman reappeared and was 
photographed a second time. The face showed itself in a 
new form and a third photograph was taken of it. We could 
then see the mass of material roll over on the medium and 
then disappear. 

“We could go on indefinitely with records of this kind, 
but would only be repeating such as we have already de- 
scribed. There was an extraordinary number of clearly de- 
fined faces that manifested, in some cases accompanied by the 
entire form of a body. <A few of the faces were very good 
ones, but many showed features that made them resemble 
made-up affairs. Many of them were very stiff looking; but 
some were quite natural. The faces of two men seem to 
have been duplicated several times. These faces and forms 
did not appear always as if emerging from the medium’s body 
as did the shapeless masses of substance.” 

After all the records are given, the author proceeds to 
the discussion of the case in general. There is quite a long 
chapter on the medium and it gives more about her than the 
introduction. 

She was introduced to experiments of this kind by a 
known spiritualist. She was engaged to the son of this lady 
when she assisted at séances as a spectator. The death of 
this lady’s son brought on a serious nervous disturbance, 
probably neurasthenia. Physically she is well built and her 
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health has been habitually good. But nervousness predomi- 
nated with her and made her impressionable and capricious 
in character. She often caused surprise by the rapidity with 
which she moved from one idea to another in conversation. 

She was never interested in the séances. She liked to 
give them without receiving compensation, simply for the 
purpose of being agreeable. She took no interest in the ex- 
periments and Madame Bisson had frequently to appeal to 
her emotions to prevent her from treating the experimenters 
with little civility. When released from the experiments 
she is, in these circumstances, wholly irresponsible. 

It is nevertheless true that the séances are very much in- 
fluenced by her mind in the waking state. Sometimes even 
they are arrested by “crises”, as they are called by the au- 
thor, which are proved by the monotony of her daily life— 
these are imaginary—but they always have, in her eyes, the 
importance of an event. 

“ At these times neither affection nor reasoning will re- 
move her obstinacy. On the contrary, when she is in the 
trance, she is more intelligent, complains of the normal Eva, 
and advises me to show severity toward her and to punish 
her. 

“Tt is only in imposing on the somnambulic personality 
that I can reach any understanding with the normal person- 
ality. But I should add that these crises are showing larger 
intervals. Instead of lasting several hours at a time, at 
present they quickly calm down, the two Evas trying to 
please me. 

“ At ordinary times, it is difficult to foresee whether a 
séance will be a good one or not. Sometimes at eleven o’clock 
in the morning, her eyes will change; she will complain of 
pains in the head: if you can take advantage of these occa- 
sions, certain phenomena will manifest immediately: for she 
can be seized at eleven o’clock in the morning to find herself 
perfectly free in the evening, and the séance will then become 
negative. 

“Tf, at seven in the evening, she is seized with palpitation 
of the heart, if her eyes become smaller and very clear, if she 
squints, a phenomenon which still accompanies the best sé- 
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ances, if she complains of dullness in the head, the séance 
will be good. We have hardly time to terminate the exam- 
ination when she throws herself asleep on the chair and when 
the phenomena immediately appear. 

“A little later another curious symptom made its appear- 
ance. On the 23d of February, 1913, at four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, the medium. complained of suffering in her breasts. 
She had some shooting pains that made her quite ill. Grad- 
ually her breasts swelled up and hardened, doubling their 
size. At seven o'clock she said she felt sick and had a pinch- 
ing sensation in the heart. I hypnotized or entranced her at 
eight o'clock and, for the first time, she produced an entire 
apparition. 

“On the 17th of June, 1912, when, with her permission, 
I had been separated a few steps from her in order to ac- 
company the assistants, I found her stretched out on the floor 
and in a swoon, the beating of the heart being hardly percep- 
tible. It took a long time to resuscitate her. When she re- 
covered from it, still in trance, she said to me: ‘I believe you 
have the power to separate yourself from the body, because 
the “thread” was detached. But, in parting from the body, 
you drew on my heart and I felt as if I had suffocated. I 
wanted to cry, to call you, and I fell over. I was suffocated. 
After that I knew no more.’ 

* This accident happening at other times also, I abstained 
hereafter from leaving her when she was in the trance, es- 
pecially when there were any phenomena. In the ordinary 
séances, séances in which I was alone with her, note what 
frequently happened; she is at first calm, speaks gently, mani- 
fests some clairvoyance, and then suddenly begins to tremble, 
and cries that some one is pulling her from behind, that we 
make her ill, that she is afraid. It is only gradually that she 
becomes calm, recovers courage and begins again what she 
calls her ‘ vassions’. At other times, without my being able 
to restrain her, she cries out, springs out of the cabinet and 
leaves the séance room, still in the trance. Iam obliged then 
to join her and hasten to reawaken her gently. 

“A loud noise, such as the ringing of an electric bell, 
will awaken her. The fall of a chair or any other similar 
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noise will disturb her. She loses her self-control and begins 
to tremble. It is necessary to calm her in order to make 
her resume the trance. But the séance was often inter- 
rupted in spite of all my efforts. If she sneezes while in the 
trance, she is immediately awakened. I restore the trance 
either by taking her hand or by putting my hand on her 
brow. 

“A light thrown on her too suddenly when she is in the 
trance hurts her. She complains and is not able to support 
herself. 

- “The medium frequently spits blood. This accident has 
sometimes happened during the séance when she is excited 
or disturbed, either by the assistants, or by throwing the 
light upon her too suddenly, or by one of the impersonations.” 

Examination of the blood showed, according to the Doc- 
tor’s testimony, that the hemorrhages were not serious and 
in no danger of affecting her health. They were too slight. 

“ She invariably uses ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ to the assistants 
immediately after being entranced, without regard to dis- 
tinction of age or sex, calling them ‘ my little’ this and that, 
whatever the social rank to which they belong. 

“ Whenever her hands become cold we can expect an 
apparition with certainty. But when they alternate from 
hot to cold the phenomena are irregular also.” 

There is a long chapter discussing the supposition of fraud, 
and the points made in regard to the medium on this matter 
deserve respectful consideration and are not to be set aside 
easily. The discussion of hypothetical explanations is brief. 
Four hypotheses are mentioned, the Spiritistic, the Theosoph- 
ical, and the Religious, and after a brief allusion to them, the 
Physiological. All that is said of the spiritistic theory is 
that “two of the apparitions presented the appearance of 
two deceased persons, who had been friends, and one could 
believe that the sole explanation is spiritistic.”’ But the au- 
thor thinks that the evidence is insufficient for this conclu- 
sion. She [Mme. Bisson] does not believe that the imag- 
ination of the medium will account for what was observed 
in regard to apparitions, and in regard to the photographed 
material the author prefers to leave the facts as described. 
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She does the same with the theosophic and religious theories, 
saying that they are more metaphysical than scientific. Of 
the physiological explanation she enumerates several views 
involving the conception of “exteriorizing’”’ some force de- 
pendent on the organism. But such a theory is only a dis- 
guised form. of description and is not an explanation at all. 
The author is evidently aware of this and is content to say 
that she gives no opinion on them. She describes the facts 
and the conditions under which they occurred and leaves the 
reader to think what he pleases. This is the correct scien- 
tific mode of treatment at this stage of such experiments. 
Explanations are useless. 


Criticism. 


The critical reader of this record would probably ask for 
more detailed accounts of what was observed when the forms 
appeared and were photographed. The mere fact of taking 
a photograph often obscures certain difficulties which are not 
apparent to any but the most careful students and experi- 
menters. A photograph gives a very small part of what 
actually goes on. It represents events but for an instant, 
and often in such phenomena we require to see the whole 
process. The photograph does not show the development of 
a phenomenon, but only that stage of its evolution which 
suits the observer, and perhaps the seeker after miracles. 
What we require is either a kinematograph of the whole 
process, or a detailed description of the events leading up to 
the taking of the picture. We have neither of these here. 
It is true that the process was not always a long one, when 
it once got started, but we should know more of the details 
than we have. 

There is no criticism in the work, and we are left to a 
controversy, which was aroused by opponents and carried 
on in the papers, to ascertain many things that we should 
have been told. A certain Dr. Mathilde von Kemnitz took 
up the case and carried on a very vigorous criticism of it. 
She calls attention to a few cases of “ rumination ” which she 
thinks sufficiently resemble this work to discredit the phe- 
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nomena. This “rumination” is a phenomenon similar to 
chewing of the cud by the ruminants. What it asserts is 
that a few persons have been able to bring up the contents of 
their stomachs and to dispose of them by returning them to 
the stomach, just as do ruminants in chewing the cud. The 
critic is very insistent on this phenomenon and it might be 
very plausible for all instances in which the “ exteriorized ” 
substance was seen to protude from the mouth. But this 
hypothesis does not apply to the well formed apparitions 
or to those masses of substance seen to exude from other 
parts of the body. 

The strongest point made by Dr. von Kemnitz is that in 
which she calls attention to a sitting which is not published 
in the French edition but which she attended, but does not 
adequately describe. Dr. von Kemnitz shows what was said 
on the occasion by herself and Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, 
and it makes a rather unfavorable impression against the 
Baron, who seems to have adopted a belief in the genuine- 
ness of the phenomena without assuring the reader that the 
conditions are as supposed. No doubt his experience with 
the case is entitled to consideration, but in so important a 
situation it would have been better to have recognized that 
the behavior of the medium before the séance raised a legiti- 
mate suspicion against her. The record does not show what 
Dr. von Kemnitz says actually took place, when it should 
have contained it. For instance, Dr. von Kemnitz says that 
she was refused the medical examination which had been 
promised beforehand. It seems, according to Dr. von Kem- 
nitz, that Baron von Schrenck-Notzing had promised that 
she, Dr. von Kemnitz, should have the proper examination 
of the medium before guaranteeing the test character of the 
conditions. But the medium only laughed at her and, of 
course, Dr. von Kemnitz could not guarantee test conditions. 
If there were reasons for not forcing the medium to submit, 
the fact that the pledge for a medical examination was given 
and not fulfilled should have been recorded in the case. It 
would have given better indications of disinterestedness. 

Unfortunately Dr. von Kemnitz is so passionately biased 
against the case by a firm belief in fraud, and this without 
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evidence, that she cannot recognize the significance of hys- 
teria in it. The evidence for hysteria in the case is over- 
whelming, and tho the critic does not in any way deny this 
fact, she ignores it or tries to evade it in the passionate de- 
sire to talk about fraud (Schwindel). The hysteria removes 
all right to talk about fraud, tho it does not remove the op- 
portunity to maintain normal explanations of the facts, using 
the term “ normal” here to indicate “ natural” or ordinarily 
mechanical processes, if you have the evidence that they 
apply. The critic has no right to get into a passion about 
it. There is far more bias shown by Dr. von Kemnitz than 
by Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, and it is that bias which 
discredits what might otherwise be plausible explanation. 
There is place for a sense of humor on the part of critics and 
that is to admit that they cannot explain the facts at all, even 
tho they may feel obliged to hope for and expect perfectly 
natural processes in the phenomena. Fraud there is in 
abundance, no doubt, but to urge it is a cheap and respectable 
way of getting support from the public, which has been sat- 
urated with the belief in it without evidence, and which will 
not exact of you the evidence which you should produce. 
However, we are finding today many hysterical cases whose 
phenomena completely simulate fraud without being this in 
reality. Fraud is a state of mind, not a mode of action, and hence 
it is not enough to point out the nature of the action, when 
you are dealing with abnormal types, to justify the accusa- 
tion of fraud. The antecedent state of mind with the hysteric 
may be quite different from that of the normal person when 
performing the same act. This simple fact the critic ignores 
in her passion to get a perfectly simple explanation. A little 
acquaintance with psychology and ethics might dispel that 
illusion, or even a little love of the truth. For all that we 
know, Dr. von Kemnitz has more truth on her side than the 
superficial character of the phenomena indicate, but this pos- 
sibility is not a substitute for evidence. She was too anxious 
to seize the medium after the development of the “ material- 
ization’, in spite of the fact that experience had shown, as 
it did in the Burton case, that such shocks are dangerous, 
shocks that would not occur with frauds at all, but which do 
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occur with hysterics. Had Dr. von Kemnitz shown a cooler 
appreciation of the situation and not been so ready to accuse 
Baron von Schrenck-Notzing of credulity, she might have 
invoked more sympathy for her contention. But in addi- 
tion to not knowing how to investigate hysterics, she is 
fearful of having her theories overthrown. One is exposed 
to as much credulity in regard to fraud as in regard to spirits. 

There are, of course, many features of the phenomena — 
which are exactly what would take place in conscious fraud. 
A number of the photographs present incidents which cer- 
tainly go far to absolutely prove a normal explanation and 
perhaps we could say “ prove”’ it without qualification. For 
instance, in the illustration of Baron von Schrenck-Notzing’s 
account, No. 96, the picture represents the medium’s left 
hand pinning something to the curtain while something has 
apparently been placed in her lap as substitute for the left 
hand, while the right hand is plainly seen in her lap. Illustra- 
tion 106 shows an apparent materialization issuing from the 
head. But the letters “ MIRO .. ” appear on it, evidently the 
word “ Miroir’ which was the name of the paper in which 
some of the pictures were printed that apparently served as 
material for playing the trick. This particular picture was 
taken when the medium expected it taken from the opposite 
side. In that case the letters “ Miro” would not have been 
seen. In some others the chair top was wrapped with bands 
from which things concealed might have been taken. The 
phantoms of several men were at least apparently identified 
with pictures of President Poincaré, President Wilson, the 
King of Bulgaria, Madame Leconte, and Madame Delza. 
There is no doubt about certain resemblances that justify 
raising the question. 

But critics must remember certain allegations which have 
to be met in putting forward the hypothesis of normal ex- 
planations. The experimenters report that the room in 
which the experiments were performed was always locked 
except during séances and that the medium was never 
allowed to enter it except when giving a sitting. Also she 
had to pass a medical examination and had her underwear 
sewed on her and her dress sewed to the underwear. Of 
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course, there may be simple and easy ways of doing what is 
suspected in spite of these precautions, but there is no use of 
comparing the phenomena with those which are produced 
without these precautions. All objections must reckon with 
the statements about the protection against such methods as 
either conscious fraud or hysterical simulation. The one thing 
to consider is whether the precautions described were estab- 
lished in each case and whether they were sufficient to pre- 
vent the simulation or-trickery. Explanations by conjuring 
do not apply if we are to believe that the examination was 
adequate. Scepticism should apply itself to this point more 
effectively and either admit the perplexity or reproduce the 
phenomena under the conditions described. Explanations 
are not so important as understanding the situation, and in 
fact explanations are worthless unless the conditions are 
taken into account. Ignoring the precautions asserted only 
assumes another set of phenomena than those presented by 
the authors. 

Some months later Baron von Schrenck-Notzing published 
a reply to his critics. He points out that the rumination 
hypothesis does not apply to all the facts, a circumstance 
which one of his critics seems not to have reckoned with 
adequately. This theory, however, does not require to apply 
to all of them. Yet the fact that several different methods 
have to be assumed to account for all of the facts tends very 
strongly toward the view that the medium is a hysteric, and 
this circumstance must.alter the judgment about fraud, tho it 
does not alter the physical explanations. 

Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing, in order to show more clearly 
than mere allegations of critics would imply, made photo- 
graphs of the parties above named, or cuts of them, and put 
them side by side to indicate the basis on which they had 
been identified by the sceptic. The resemblance of the pho- 
tographs taken at the séances to the real persons they were 
said to represent are much less than assertion would indicate. 
There is no doubt that there are resemblances of a general 
kind and to some extent in specific features, but if the cuts 
supposedly used by the medium had been taken from 
“ Miroir” they had been very much mutilated, and they give 
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the appearance of mutilated pictures, but the resemblances 
are not sufficient to be sure that any such cuts had been used. 
This much has to be said in fairness to Dr. von Schrenck- 
Notzing and also in criticism of those who depended more 
on assertion and the readiness of the public to believe them 
than upon strictly scientific procedure. They may be right in 
their claims, but they are not so strong in their evidence as 
their rather dogmatic convictions would require them to be. 
Yet the whole case does not stand out-so clearly against doubt 
as it is necessary that it should do in order to make scientific 
converts. The reader can always say that the suspicious 
facts are so evident that, if we knew more, we should probably 
find no other perplexity in the phenomena than we find in 
those of hysterics. 

The present writer, however, enjoys the situation which 
is apparent in the controversy so hotly pursued. It is a very 
just Nemesis for those who insist on looking toward physical 
phenomena for sustaining their interest in psychic research 
or in spiritistic phenomena. Calling them “ teleplastic ” does 
not throw any light upon their explanation but only exhibits 
your tendency to ignore the issue, an issue that is perfectly 
clear to any man or woman of sense. The whole fault of 
Continental observers on this subect is that they turn to the 
physical phenomena of spiritualism for their interest and in- 
vestigations and appear totally to ignore the mental. They 
accept the entirely false conception of the problem which 
the spiritualist has presented to the world. They assume 
that the proof for the existence of spirits must be some 
physical miracles, an assumption that is totally false to the 
present writer. Physical phenomena of the kind usually 
sought are not evidence of spirits in any respect whatever. 
They may be explained in that way some time, but not with- 
out other evidence that spirits exist and are associated with 
physical phenomena of the kind. The evidence of spirits must 
be mental phenomena, and when we have once established 
their existence we may then endeavor to associate the mental 
phenomena with the physical, as seems to be the case in many 
instances, and this will establish the right to suppose that 
spirits have something to do with the physical side of the 
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phenomena, even tho we still remain ignorant of the process 
by which they effect physical events of the kind. All this 
ought to be axiomatic, but it seems that mature men with a 
reputation for scientific intelligence attain no higher concep- 
tion of the problem than those at whom they laugh. They 
rush into this field for evidence and find only controversy and 
doubt as the result. 

The cause of this is an interesting fact, the influence of 
the reaction against religion by the scientific mind. When 
Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes and expelled the 
Huguenots from France he left no buffer between Catholic- 
ism and atheism or materialism; and when Italy destroyed 
the secular power of the Pope she also left no escape from 
the church except in atheism and materialism. Science had 
all along achieved its victories over religion and established 
its power to explain things in terms of matter, and the con- 
sequence was that every scientific man accepted material- 
istic standards of evidence in the study of all phenomena. 
The supernatural had no standing in such a court and unless 
spirit could reveal itself in material form it was supposed not 
to have any rights in human belief or knowledge. The con- 
sequence of this was that the scientific man turned toward 
physical phenomena wherever he had an interest in survival. 
It was only in England, where Protestantism. had dominated 
human thought, that the true conception of the problem took 
rise, and men turned to the psychological phenomena for 
their evidence. ‘To them spirit was mental and to be at- 
tested by mental phenomena. 

It is still true that foreign intelligence must produce some 
effect in the physical world as evidence of its existence, but 
that evidence does not require to be embodied in facts identi- 
fying spirit with material forms or recognizing that the 
spiritualist’s conception of the nature of spirit is correct. 
Automatic writing, voices, visions are all either physical 
facts or phenomena within the range of the physical world 
and sensation, but they do not represent the nature of the 
spirit any more than sensations represent the nature of mat- 
ter. The physical phenomena of spiritualism, however, rep- 
resent this appearance as wholly material when the reality 
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may be nothing of the kind. The mental phenomena are 
more numerous and are more easily proved to be genuine 
than the physical and thus offer a thousand opportunities for 
confirmation, where the physical have few or none. It is 
therefore delightful to see the embarrassment in which the 
students on the Continent find themselves when trying to 
pursue psychic research. They ought to learn better and 
to give attention to the problems of psychology. This is 
not a problem of physics, but of mind, even tho we find 
ultimately that there is less difference between mind and 
matter than the Cartesians suppose. 

We do not here indorse the genuineness of the phenomena 
we have been discussing. We are only reporting what has 
received the attention and the interest of men and women 
who cannot be reproached with entire credulity or with the 
disregard of scientific method, as far as that is, at present, 
applicable to facts of the kind. What has been done should 
be reported here and we may suspend judgment in regard 
to its nature and importance until further investigations have 
been made. In the meantime, however, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the right conception of the problem 
has not been entertained by the investigators of these phe- 
nomena, at least it would appear to be so in the manner of 
their discussion. There should have been a more intelligent 
explanation of the problem and a more thorough discussion 
of the bearing of the facts upon it. 

Baron von Schrenck-Notzing published the same facts in 
German with his own comments and discussions quite dis- 
tinct and different from Madame Bisson’s account. Like her 
he regards the phenomena as genuine in some sense of the 
term. He does not defend a spiritistic theory, but on the 
contrary says that such a theory is an obstacle to their ex- 
planation. In the introduction he summarizes the history of 
similar phenomena in the work of Sir William Crookes (with 
Home and Katie King), Flammarion, Morselli, Lombroso 
and others with Eusapia Palladino, probably as a defense of 
his own work. He speaks as if clearly convinced of the work 
with Mlle. Tomzyck by Dr. Ochorovices. 

Baron von Schrenck-Notzing gives more attention than 
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Madame Bisson to the spiritistic interpretation of the phe- 
nomena and what he says on this is interesting as showing 
not the slightest conception of what the spiritistic theory is. 
If he had said that the phenomena displayed no evidence of 
spirits he might have been applauded, but to say that the 
spiritistic hypothesis cannot explain the facts is nonsense. 
For all that we know spirits may explain much. Whether 
we have evidence that they explain any given thing is an- 
other question, but we can never say that spirits cannot 
cause such phenomena, until we know more about them and 
their powers. We must collect and experiment in many 
cases before we are entitled to offer any hypothesis what- 
ever. We do not even know enough about the facts. I 
quote what the author says in conclusion and comments will 
follow. 

“The previous purely theoretic explanations have the 
object of turning the facts reported in this work from the 
field of the wonderful, the spiritistic theory, into the terri- 
tory of natural law, and of indicating the direction in which 
the possibility of an explanation may be found. 

“Consequently, for an unbiased investigation, the me- 
dium is not only the unconscious producer of the phantasms, 
but in her are found the physiological sources of the material 
used for making the phantasms visible, just as the formal and 
shape-giving cause of the phenomena, the psychogenesis of 
the mediumistic processes, seems to proceed from the sub- 
liminal consciousness of the medium through suggestion or 
in many cases from the memories of the sitters present.” 

The theory which the author advanced he denominates a 
“teleplastic ’ process. While he uses the term “ material- 
ization” in the title, he explains that the work is “a contri- 
bution to the study of mediumistic teleplasty.” After indi- 
cating this he makes the statements which I have quoted. 

Now the first thing to be noted is the funny habit sup- 
posedly scientific men have of using a new word and think- 
ing that they have presented an explanation. “ Teleplasty ” 
‘explains nothing whatever, and it is not one whit better for 
either description or explanation than the term “ material- 
ization”. It only sounds more scientific because a man with 
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a reputation for scientific methods, who does not like Spirit- 
ualism, has used it. Indeed even as a descriptive term it is 
not accurate, since many of the phenomena, accepting that 
they are represented to be, were not “teleplastic” at all. 
They were produced directly in contact with the body of the 
medium, but it is a respectable term when “ materialization ” 
is not. If it conveyed any better information than “ ma- 
terialization ” its use might be pardoned. But it was not 
necessary to use either term. Indeed the doubt is whether 
the phenomena were such as to require either the old or the 
new term to decribe or explain them. 

The second thing to be remarked is the author’s avowed 
identification of the “ wonderful” with spiritistic theories 
and the assertion of the necessity for reducing the phenomena 
to “natural law.”” Now he has all along described the phe- 
nomena as wonderful, quoting Faraday as saying: “ Nothing 
too wonderful to be true,” and he has indicated that they 
were so, in spite of their supposed production by the bodily 


organism of the medium. He cannot, therefore, identify the 
wonderful with the spiritistic without a contradiction. But 
evidently he means to use the term here in the sense of mu- 
raculous in its more technical meaning, and then further to 
identify spiritistic theories with events not according with 
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“natural law Now this is an inexcusable illusion. Spirit- 
istic theories are quite convertible with natural law, whether 
you interpret “ natural”? as synonymous with the “ physical ” 
or with the “uniform.”. In the end Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing will have to admit this, and there is no excuse for 
proceeding on an assumption here which is false. The spirit- 
istic theory is not more related to the miraculous than is 
“teleplasty.” In fact, I think it would tax any man living or 
dead to tell the difference. “ Natural law” is one of those 
question-begging epithets of which a scientific man should 
not be guilty. It denotes no explanation whatever and does 
not even point in the direction of one. It is only one of 
those convenient phrases that pleases scientific men and 
throws dust in the eyes of the layman. 

The third point is the author's denying the spiritistic 
hypothesis, not only as a fact, but as one that, if supposed, 
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would produce more difficulties than it solves, and then ex- 
plaining the results as the product of the medium’s sublim- 
inal consciousness and memory pictures in the minds of sit- 
ters. Now if that is not a thousandfold more complicated 
and inexplicable to normal experience than any spirit could 
be, scientific method must be a very queer thing. If the 
author had said he could not explain the facts I should accord 
him great wisdom, but to balk at spiritistic powers, and then 
set them up in a much more complicated form in the medium 
and sitters combined, is only substituting the larger miracle 
for the smaller one, and this only because it is respectable to 
avoid the reference to spirits and to employ mystifying words 
instead of intelligible ones. We know no more about the 
powers of the subliminal consciousness than we do about those 
of spirits. Indeed, if a living consciousness or subconscious- 
ness combined with the memories of sitters can produce such 
effects, why should there be any difficulty in conceiving 
spirits, which are nothing but disembodied consciousness, 
normal or subliminal, as capable of doing the same things. 
We have no evidence that the memories of sitters ever affect 
other minds. We must assume it rather than accept spirits, 
and then abuse the spiritualists for credulity when our own 
is a thousandfold greater. There is no hope of really scien- 
tific work in such methods. 

The real weakness of the author is in offering any expla- 
nation or theory at all. The real crux of the case is the evi- 
dential one. Thus it is quite as possible that spirits would 
explain the results as the subliminal of the medium and the 
memories of sitters, provided we have any reason for sup- 
posing that the phenomena were not produced in some or- 
dinary way. The spiritistic theory is to be rejected, not on 
the ground that it would not explain: for it would explain as 
well, and perhaps better than the author’s complex “ tele- 
plasty;” but it is to be rejected on the ground that the evi- 
dence is not sufficient and that such phenomena may not be 
sufficient evidence of spirits. There has been much discus- 
sion of the records to show that, in spite of the careful medi- 
cal examination of the medium, she had been able, whether 
consciously or subconsciously, to surreptitiously bring articles 
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into the séance room and to use them, such as using pictures 
from the magazine covers. I do not see how this was pos- 
sible under the circumstances, but it would have been much 
better to have discussed more critically the genuineness of 
the facts and to have omitted all theoretical explanations. It 
is a far more scientific procedure to say that the facts cannot 
be explained, whether by ordinary jugglery or subconscious 
and hysterical simulation, than it is to offer such unfounded 
hypotheses as does the author. I do not believe that the 
“subliminal” is any explanation better than “ spirits,’ but 
only because the evidence for it is no better than for spirits. 
As possibilities, one is as good as the other. But the problem 
is evidential regarding the nature of the facts, not a problem 
of explanation as yet. All explanatory causes must repre- 
sent what is well known. These phenomena are not well 
known and the causes appealed to are either not causes at all 
or they are totally unknown as causes of this kind. The 
authors do not convince us assuredly of the nature of the 
facts. ‘They do perplex us to find a “natural” or ordinary 
explanation, but this may be due to our own ignorance of 
what “natural” and ordinary explanations are in such con- 
ditions. I do not pretend to offer any easy or ordinary ex- 
planation, but I am not obliged to advance extraordinary ones 
on that account. Iam not obliged to explain anything at all. 
This is especially true when we are trying to explain such 
phenomena as are here alleged. The nature of subconscious 
action is not any better known than the existence of spirits 
and it is only a means of fooling the public that it should be 
extended as is here done. A thousandfold better to say that 
we cannot yet explain such alleged facts and demand that we 
have more observations. 

The fact that the alleged substance extrudes from the 
body is not complete proof that it is either produced by the 
body or that the subconscious must be the cause. All that 
such a fact would mean is that it is associated in time and 
space with the body. To make it a bodily or subconscious 
effect requires that we get the phenomena definitely classi- 
fied in kind with the known bodily functions. It is precisely 
the exceptional character of such alleged phenomena that 
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justifies the search for extra bodily causes, if any causes are 
to be sought at all as yet. It will require much more experi- 
ment to justify any such explanatory procedure as Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing presents. Madame Bisson was much 
more wary and scientific in her conclusions. 

Further, when Baron von Schrenck-Notzing endeavors 
to explain the apparitions appearing at a distance from the 
body of the medium by subliminal action, he adopts practic- 
ally a spiritistic theory; for such a view involves the action 
of the mind independently of the body (as we know that ac- 
tion) and it is not difficult after such a supposition to admit 
the existence of spirit, discarnate spirit, which is nothing but 
consciousness existing independently of the body. After that 
hypothesis the less said about the weakness of a spiritistic 
theory the better. 

I am not defending a spiritistic interpretation of these 
phenomena. Ido not believe that this hypothesis is entitled 
to any more recognition in the case than the one defended, 
but it is just as good and just as applicable. The real ques- 
tion is whether the author has any such facts as he claims. 
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EDITORIAL. 
IMMEDIATE NEEDS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The publications of the Society will be suspended with 
this month unless we can secure $3000 for finishing the work 
of the year. The situation will be better when we have re- 
ceived the endowment fund of $75,000 which will come to us 
when the estate of the testator has been settled. But we 
shall not receive that money until next year. It was expected 
that we would have enough money to finish this year’s work, 
but the following circumstances have caused a disappoint- 
ment to that expectation. 

Members will remember that we originally received 
$20,000 as an organization fund, with the privilege of using 
principal and income for the work. In order to encourage 
the collection of an endowment we put $8000 in a permanent 
fund, which left us only $12,000 for the purposes of the So- 
ciety. We have never had members enough to pay for the 
printing and distribution of the publications, so that this work, 
without investigation of any kind, absorbed $1500 a year more 
than the membership fees brought us. The fund would have 
lasted until the end of this year but for the following facts. 

A Mr. Field left us $7500 in his will with the condition 
that his sister should receive the income up to $300 during her 
life, and we any surplus amount of income. ‘The heirs 
brought suit to break the will and we won it in the Supreme 
Court of New York State. The lawyers did not get any fees 
for attacking the will and so proceeded to attack the Trustee- 
ship of the fund. It was important that at the present time 
the suit should be prevented and we consented to pay the 
heir $2500 to save the rest of the fund in trusteeship. This 
required the money with which we expected to defray the 
expenses of publications for the rest of the year. 

The consequence is that we shall suspend publications un- 
less we can-secure $3000 to complete the work of the year. 
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The material is all ready to print. The Journal is edited and 
made up for the remainder of the year and we have material 
ready for press that will make 7 volumes of Proceedings. It 
is earnestly hoped that members will make up the amount 
needed for the continuance of the publications. It will prob- 
ably have to be subscribed by a very few of the members, as 
many of them can only pay their ordinary membership fees. 
It is hoped that a prompt response to this appeal will be 
made, as we do not wish to delay the publications more than 
is necessary. We hope that membership fees not yet paid 
will be paid promptly. 

A number of the Proceedings is now printed and was set 
up before we knew this crisis was pending. It will be sent 


out soon. Please to send checks to James H. Hyslop, Treas- 
urer. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 


nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


Feb. 12, 1913. 

James H. Hyslop, 

Secretary, The American Institute for Scientific Research, 
519 West 149th St. 


My dear Mr. Hyslop, 


I thank you for your letter of recent date. 

I am afraid that the experience that you refer to is of no 
practical value. Briefly, it is as follows. Mr. Robert Gauss 
was one of Denver’s leading newspaper men and an editorial 
writer on The Denver Republican for perhaps twenty-five years. 
Marcus Haines was one of our leading lawyers and at one 
time prosecuting attorney in my court. Mr. Haines was a 
very dear personal friend, and Mr. Gauss was a warm friend 
but not quite so personal. Some five or ‘six years ago Mr. 
Haines, Mr. Gauss and myself had an evening together in Mr. 
Gauss’ rooms. We talked until five o'clock in the morning on 
all sorts of subjects—perhaps psychical research was included, 
but I am not sure. 

Mr. Haines was stricken with some sort of organic disease, 
lingered for several months and died about four or five years ago. 
Mr. Gauss died here in Denver a few weeks ago somewhat 
suddenly. His death occurred on a Sunday night or early 
Monday morning. I retired that Sunday night about eleven 
o'clock. By midnight I must have been asleep. I had what 
appeared to be a most vivid dream or vision of being in Gauss’ 
room, carried back as it were to the evening that I mentioned 
of five or six years ago. It seemed as though we were still in 
the midst of our talk. Suddenly Marcus Haines turned to me 
with a half-quizzical smile, as I was preparing to leave, sub- 
stantially as I recall it at this time: ‘“‘Well, Gauss is with us 
now, but we have n’t got you yet”, which I took as some sort 
of a joke. I do not recall that I was at all impressed with the 
fact that Marcus Haines had passed on years ago. It seemed 
to me, as a matter of course, that he was there; the idea of his 
being dead never once occurred to me. I felt no surprise at 
his presence. I got up Monday morning as usual, sat down 
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to the breakfast table, and, as is my custom, glanced over the 
newspaper. To my utter astonishment, on the front page of 
the Republican was an account of the death of Mr. Gauss during 
that night, just when I do not know nor have I undertaken to 
find out. Quite casually I mentioned the experience to some 
friends, and one of them was indiscreet enough to give it to a 
newspaper, consequently it gained publicity. 

It does not occur to me that the experience can be of any 
value to you, for you have nothing but my own uncorroborated 
testimony. There had been no occasion to tell the experience 
before I had .seen the newspaper or knew of the death of Mr. 
Gauss. At least we are unfortunate enough to fail in that im- 
portant incident. Since the experience, therefore, will be of no 
value to you I have not taken the time to go into it further. 

I was very much interested in psychic research during the 
days of Hodgson, but in recent years I have given it very little 
attention, having become rather convinced against spiritualistic 
theory and more or less inclined to materialistic explanations, 
although I am still open to conviction. 

I heartily appreciate your work, and am in sympathy with it, 
and am one of those who admire you for your brave and cour- 
ageous course in so important a matter. It is refreshing that a 
man like you is willing to devote his life to such a service. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN. B. LINDSEY. 


Mansfield, Chio, Aug. 18, 1913. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


519 W. 149th St., 
New York. 


Dear Sir:—In your June issue of 1908 you published a piece 
that was written by me about different dreams and different 
omens and at that time we had some correspondence. I wish to 
relate to you an experience that happened to me just recently 
and to show you how exact the case came up to the very hour 
and minute. 

My father-in-law, William Cook, of Amsden, Ohio, a small 
town about one hundred miles from Mansfield, Ohio, was in poor 
health. On June 25th last, I was lying in bed with my head to 
the northwest, sound asleep. I dreamed the following: “There 
the spirit of father Cook is leaving him.” I could see him lying 


on his bed northwest of Mansfield, and I could see something 
leaving him, in my dream, and it started upward and in my 
dream I could see it going to the northeast and ascend higher 


if 
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and higher until my vision could not ‘see it any more. I awoke 
and turned the electric light on and it was exactly eleven o'clock 
by my-watch, and I said to myself, “ Father Cook is dead.” 
The next day I received a letter that he died five minutes after 
eleven on that night. When I went to the funeral I said, “ What 
clock did you go by when Father Cook died?” and they said, 
“This one”. I looked at the clock and it was just five minutes 
faster than my watch, showing that he died the exact time that 
I had my dream. 

I could see him as plainly lying on the bed as I ever saw any 
person and that which left him I could see ae higher and 
higher until it was out of my view. 

Respectfully, 
W. CUPP. 


(In answer to inquiries, the Society secured the following 
further information.) 


No one was present when I turned light on. But I will make 
affidavit to all. If printed send copy. 


G. W. CUPP. 


Mansfield, Ohio, Aug. 26, 1913. 

We were at the home of G. W. Cupp, June 25th, 1913. On 
the morning of June 26, 1913, when he got up he related his 
dream about Grandfather Cook, saying, “ He dreamt that ‘ There 
the spirit of Father Cook is leaving him’, and he could see him 
lying on the bed and something leaving him and going to the 
northeast and kept getting higher and higher until it was clear 
beyond his vision.” And he looked at his watch and it was just 


eleven p. m. and no letter came until more than ten hours after 
he told us. 


MR. and MRS. DON CUPP. 


MISCELLANEOUS INCIDENTS. 


The following incidents come from a specially reliable 
source. They have been sent to me by a gentleman who was 
at one time one of the most prominent in public life, having 
served the government in a very responsible position. He 
desires his name withheld for that reason. But he is a man 
well informed on scientific problems and is himself a careful 
observer and investigator. The narrative here recorded will 
indicate that much. It contains a rescue incident which is 
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the justification for including it with the other two of that 
character. Associated with it are incidents of another kind 
which must be recorded along with the one of chief in- 
terest. They also indicate something of the influences in- 
volved in the rescue incident, and for that reason have a spec- 
ial value. There is no explanation of any of these phe- 
nomena when they are isolated. It is their environment and 
associated phenomena that suggest the explanation and this 
set of incidents helps to make a more complete story than do 
the other two rescue cases, as well as having an especial in- 
terest of their own. fi 

I have since heard the story viva voce from my informant 
and it is the same exactly as told, with a few additions that 
make it clearer. For instance, it is not clear in the narrative 
here published why the man put the ticker under cover. 
The oral account to me showed that he covered it up because 
he was accustomed to doing his work in the dark and thought 
this necessary on the present occasion. Another detail was 
of interest. The corroborator of the story had first men- 
tioned the experiment in which he himself heard the voice 
under the blanket and made no reference to the ticker experi- 
ment which occurred first and had given the same message. 
He showed clearly that it was the voice which he trusted 
and not Mr. Disler’s report of the telegraphic signals. He 
assumed that Mr. Disler had possibly interpreted the phe- 
nomena to suit himself, as the friend did not know the Morse 
code. But the voice he could understand and did not be- 
lieve that it could be produced by Mr. Disler. The incident 
shows clearly that we remember clearly what impresses us as 
perplexing and neglect what we think we can easily explain. 

My informant also reported to me orally more details re- 
garding the medium through which this Disler purported to 
return after his death. The young man came to my friend 
spontaneously and all his behavior was that of a man who 
was honest and not seeking money for money’s sake. He 
was in a needy condition but was expecting to earn his way 
in life. It was a philanthropic sympathy that induced my 
friend to try him after learning that he was psychic, and this 
Disler turned up as a consequence, apparently having led the 
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young man to this gentleman from memory of who he was. 
That, of course, is not provable, but the superficial features 
of the meeting suggest that hypothesis, without affording evi- 
dence for its truth. In the experiments with him, Disler 
identified himself in several ways by incidents not mentioned 
in the record but told to me oraily. He remembered the in- 
cident of the ticker and trumpet on the desert, brought out 
without giving hints of it to the medium, who knew nothing 
about its relation to my informant. This gentleman, too, 
recognized the voice of Disler, and the psychic had never 
known the man Disler, or it is exceedingly improbable that 
he ever could have known him, tho in the absence of better 
attested cases we should naturally assume that he had. 

The experiments with the trumpet, having been conducted 
in the dark, will appear to have situations in them which 
would not seem to be proof against the conjurer’s objection. 
The exact conditions are not fully enough reported to escape 
such objections. But it is not easy to explain away the experi- 
ment with the netting, if the statement of the informant be 
accepted that the psychic could not hold the trumpet without 
tearing the netting, which was not done. We may conceive 
trained conjurers, perhaps, as prepared for things of that 
kind, and that fact would make it difficult to defend the inci- 
dent in this case unless we had more assurance that the 
psychic was not a conjurer. But the witnesses of the phe- 
nomena are the only judges of that and the report is, per- 
haps, not full enough to prevent the conjurer from pointing 
out possibilities which would nullify the incident as evidence, 
even tho the hypotheses on which the conjurer’s objection 
rests may have no more evidence for them than there may 
be for the supernormal. In this instance the case is worth 
just as much as the character and abilities of the informant 
can make it, and these are no mean qualities in the reporter. 
At best the hypotheses of the sceptic and conjurer have to be 
a priori, and the witnesses are the only persons who can know 
in the case. The incident has at least ample justification for 
investigation and it is one of those additional incidents which 
it is the scandal of science that it cannot have the means for 
properly investigating. 
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Several months ago an acquaintance in this city, in speaking 
of mediumistic phenomena so-called, mentioned the name of one 
Capt. Disler, whose home was in the suburbs of Los Angeles, 
as being to his, the narrator’s mind, the most convincing and 
satisfactory “ medium” he had ever seen. 


Not long after, being in Los Angeles, I inquired of a friend, 
if he knew this Capt. Disler, and told what I had heard con- 
cerning him. He replied that he had never heard of him, but if 
I desired it, he would look him up, and arrange if possible to 
visit him. This was carried out and on the evening of the same 
day a party of four of us went to Disler’s house, a half hour’s 
ride by electric car from the city. We found the home to be 
a simple bungalow of perhaps four or five rooms. We learned 
that Capt. Disler was in the business of running a boat to take 
out fishing parties on San Pedro Bay and vicinity, to which he 
devoted his days, while on certain evenings in the week he 
opened his house to whomsoever might come without charge to 
any one. Arriving quite early I had the opportunity to ask him 
many questions concerning his “ mediumship ”, etc. 

There was an aluminum trumpet and a small telegraph 
transmitter [sounder] not connected with any wires, which he 
alleged weie used by the “forces” in communicating. 

The above is a bare introduction to the story which follows. 
Handing me the transmitter [sounder] to examine, he remarked, 
“That little instrument has saved my life on two occasions.” 
“Tell me about one of them, if you will,” I rejoined, whereupon 
he narrated the following: ‘“ Two years or so ago I was out or 
the desert with a man who was endeavoring to locate some 
mining claim. We were overtaken by one of those awful sand 
storms, against which it is almost impossible to make head. We 
became confused, our mules were nearly exhausted, we were 
suffering from thirst, and the nearest water we knew of was, 
according to our best calculations, thirty miles away, a distance 
impossible to us under the conditions. I then bethought myself 
of that little instrument and thought I would appeal to it for 
advice or information. I ought to say that I can read the tele- 
graph code tolerably well, having learned it in my youth. Tak- 
ing it then from my bag, I placed it upon a cracker box, covered 
it closely with my hat, and waited for the result. I had not 
long to wait before it ticked out the following: ‘Turn sharp to 
the south; you will come to a water hole in less than three 
miles.’ Not knowing anything better to do, we did as told and 
found the water.” 

This ‘story sounded like a Munchausen tale and I should have 
given no credence to it except for a corroboration which came 
from a quite unexpected source a little later on. 


i 
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I must now explain that not very long after the above-de- 
scribed visit to Disler, he died. 


Learning of his death, I spoke about it to the man in this 
city who had first mentioned Disler’s name to me, and then told 
him of the remarkable tale told me by Disler. After reflecting a 
moment he remarked: “If there is any foundation to that story, 
it ought to be known to the man who was with him and I think 
I know that man; at least I know that a Mr. P., a mining expert 
in Los Angeles, used to take Disler with him quite often on his 
trips, and indeed it was from Mr. P. that I first heard of Disler.” 


I then asked him for the address of Mr. P., and some time 
afterward, being in Los Angeles, I made bold to ’phone Mr. P. 
and ask him to call on me at my hotel. He consented and I met 
him the next morning. 

In the interim I learned that Mr. P. was a man of repute, a 
householder with a wife and two grown daughters. My con- 
versation with him proceeded after this general fashion: 

“Tam told, Mr. P., that you were quite well acquainted with 
one Capt. ‘Disler, now deceased.” “ Yes,” he replied, “I had 
known him for some eighteen years.” “ You sometimes took 
him with you on your tours of exploration?” ‘“ Yes, on many 
different occasions.” “I am desirous of learning something of 
certain psychic gifts or powers he was said to possess; are you 
willing to tell me what you know about that?” “I have no ob- 
jection to telling you in confidence that I think he was the most 
remarkable man in certain particulars I ever met. He was what 
I call a wonderful ‘ ground wire’ which was utilized by unseen 
forces. I could give you many instances or experiences with 
him, but it would take time and perhaps it would not interest 
you.” 

“Well,” I said, “I do desire that you will tell me of a certain 
occasion, if you were with him on that occasion, when he and 
the party with him, were lost or nearly lost in the desert and 
were saved by the intervention of the ‘ forces’ to which you have 
referred. The fact is,” I continued, “ he told me an incredible 
story which perhaps you can refute or confirm. If you do recall 
any such incident to which the Captain made allusion, I wish you 
would tell it to me in your own words, without further sugges- 
pr from me.” In response to this he then spoke substantially 
thus: 

“T presume the Captain told you of the time we were caught 
in the sand storm in Death Valley. Well, we were up against it 
good and hard; night was falling, we were many miles from any 
known water, our team was exhausted, and we were in much the 
same plight. Finally, I said to Disler, ‘Captain, if your ghosts 
are any good they ought to help us out of this’. ‘ All right,’ 
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said the Captain, and taking an empty box from the wagon, he 
laid upon it his trumpet, which he covered with the blanket to 
make it dark, and very soon a voice, hard to hear because of the 
gale, directed that we turn sharp south for three miles and we 
would find water. I had my compass and following the direc- 
tion we found water as promised.” 

“ Yes,” I responded, “ your account is in the main harmonious 
with his, but he said something about his telegraph instrument. 
Did that cut any figure in the case?” “ Hold on just a minute, 
let me see. Oh yes, I now recall. He first put the ticker under 
it and it ticked out something, which I, of course, could not in- 
terpret. Disler reported that it directed us to go south three 
miles, but having no reason to believe that water was in that 
direction, I raised objection. He then put the trumpet under the 
blanket and I heard the voice as already stated.” 

What is one to do with a story like this? 


Jan. 12th, 1913. 


Dear Dr. Hyslop: 

For some time past I have been wishing that you were here 
to make observations on a very remarkable “medium” with 
whom I have lately come in contact, and with whom I have had, 
in company with immediate friends, a series of seven or eight 
sittings. It is some trouble to write even a brief report of them, 
as it will be some trouble to you to read the story. 

Before you go further, please to take up and read the en- 
closed paper, which was prepared by me. It will help you to un- 
derstand better what I have to say. [The reference is to the 
previous narrative. | 

The Mr. Disler referred to in that paper was the principal 
communicator in our sittings. The “medium” in question is a 
young man of about thirty, not exactly illiterate, but poorly edu- 
cated. He is poorly nourished in body and is not endowed with 
much energy of mind. He is what is called a trumpet medium, 
which means that his “circles” are held in the dark and the 
“communications” are given vocally through the trumpet. 
Suspicious is it not? Yes, no doubt, but wait. At our first sit- 
ting with the young man, several different voices were heard by 
us all, one voice was unmistakably a voice, or rather the same 
voice, I heard at the sitting with ‘Disler, referred to in the above 
paper. The speaker claimed the same appellation, to wit: Dr. 
Short. I heard that voice with Disler as medium, a peculiar 
voice and diction, once heard never to be forgotten. In our re- 
spective sittings, this voice is always heard, but only for a short 
period. The main “ guy ”, however, is Mr. Disler himself. He 
speaks as strongly and forcibly as he did in life, and appears, in 
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all his characteristics of expression, to be the same individual. 
Not only so, but this personality carries the memories of Disler. 
It happens that the Mr. P., spoken of in the above paper, has 
been now and again in this city on business, and I had him 
present with us on several occasions, tho not on all. 


As stated in that paper, Mr. P. and Disler were much to- 


gether during Disler’s life, and they held many common mem- 
ories. 


It would take too long to give the questions and answers back 
and forth between Mr. P. and Disler. If Mr. P.’s word can be 
taken, these constituted excellent evidence of Disler’s identity. 
I would be glad to recount them to you by word of mouth if op- 
portunity permitted. 

I have said there are a variety of “ voices ”, some loud, some 
in a faint whisper. One of the sitters was my wife’s sister, a 
young woman of thirty. She remarked aloud, “I wish my 
father could speak to me.” The Disler voice replied, “ He is 
here and will try to do so.” Soon after a faint voice was heard. 
It spoke one word “ Baby”. “ That,” said the young lady, “ was 
my father’s pet name for me.” She then asked, “ Can you give 
me the nickname you used toward me?” ‘The voice replied, 
“Jim”, which was correct. The voice added, “I am «weak; 
will try to come again.” 

While these voices were heard, the trumpet was freely used, 
passing about the circle, touching one and another here and 
there, frequently rapping upon the table with it, etc. One small 
incident I shall mention. While “ Disler” was “on deck”, I 
held up in my fingers an American half dollar, and asked: “ Can 
you see what I hold and tell me what it is?” The answer came 
quickly, “‘Don’t make the eagle scream.” 

Altho we were always in darkness, the whereabouts of the 
medium were known by the fact of his frequently speaking, thus 
locating himself, but also many times his hands were held by 
some of us, while the trumpet was moving about, the voices 
speaking, etc. Thus we became satisfied that he lent neither 
physical nor vocal aid to the performance. But to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, on the occasion of our last sitting, we placed 
him in a large closet, opening from my own room, where our 
sittings were held. We then took a lawn tennis net, which was 
just wide enough, when well stretched, to cover the door open- 
ing. This was attached up and down the opening, using laths 
firmly nailed to the door frame, on each side, so that he was as 
safely imprisoned as if he were behind bars of steel. We, the 
sitters, viz.. my wife and I, her father [?] and mother, her sister, 
and Mr. P., sat in a semi-circle outside with a small table be- 
tween us and the netting, upon which the trumpet was placed. 
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The table was fifteen inches from the netting and the medium 
was in a chair two feet from it on the other side. It was, as a 
matter of fact, impossible for him to touch the table or the 
trumpet without tearing away the netting and it is certain that 
it was in no way molested. Nevertheless the entertainment pro- 
ceeded as usual and with all the usual force. _ 

I am as certain as I am of any fact, that neither the medium 
nor any other person had any other than a strictly passive part 
in the business. 


Yours truly, 


BOOK REVIEW. 


Why We May Believe in Life after Death. By Charles Edward 
Jefferson. Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Boston and 
New Yofk. 1911. 


This little book is the outcome of three lectures which were 
delivered in Leland Stanford University. A Mr. and Mrs. West 
who lost a son while he was studying in Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, founded a Lectureship, in commemoration of their son, 
similar to the Ingersoll Lectureship in Harvard University on 
the Immortality of the Soul. This course of lectures is the 
first one under that Lectureship and represents three: “ Reasons 
for the Restudy of Human Destiny,” ‘The Argument against 
Immortality,” and “ The Argument for Immortality.” 

The first lecture is devoted to a statement of the popular 
feelings and ideas that center about the question. There is no 
attempt to state the problem or its relation to the larger issues 
determined by philosophy or science. The writer gives the 
various types of men and women who express any view on it at 
all and their way of sympathizing with the subject or disregard- 
ing it altogether. Certain religious people leave the whole ques- 
tion to God, not knowing that their reason for believing in such 
a being should imply more or less certitude about this matter. 
Some people do not care about it, being interested in earthly 
matters. Some say “one world at a time.” Some think so 
little of this life that they do not want another, and so on through 
a large number of types. Besides this there is a statement of 
the various influences which have thrown doubt on the belief 
which had been so tenaciously held in the past, the changes 
that have come over philosophic and scientific beliefs, the tri- 
umphs in physical science, the silence of nature and the absence 
of the evidence that men would like to see. Various facts are 
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mentioned to nullify the conclusiveness of these tendencies, but 
the lecture is not an analysis of the problem as it appears to the 
scientific or philosophic mind. It is only a summary of the popu- 
lar and ill digested feelings of people who do not really think. 

The second lecture states the position of the opponents of 
the belief. Some of the scientific stamp claim that science can- 
not prove immortality. The author’s reply is that it cannot dis- 
prove it either. In coming to facts on the matter the writer 
refers to the perfection of scientific instruments and investi- 
gations which show no trace of a soul in their far reaching in- 
quiries. There is the difficulty of conceiving such an ex- 
istence as immortality implies. We cannot picture a soul, and 
the numbers of the dead are so great as to baffle the imagination 
in forming any appreciable idea of where they could exist. The 
next difficulty is to reconcile the belief with the doctrine that 
consciousness is a function of the brain. Then the origin of the 
belief in the opinions of savages has discredited it in the eyes 
of many. The insignificance of man compared with the magni- 
tude of the universe. The absence of the desire for immortality, 
the decay of the mental faculties parallel with the decay of the 
body, and many other similar facts seem to bear upon the denial 
of survival. 

Then comes the last lecture which tries the arguments for it. 
At least provisional replies had been made to the arguments 
against the belief as the author proceeded. In this last lecture 
he early takes up the claim that it has been established by com- 
munication with the dead, but he repudiates this claim, and even 
goes so far as to say that “science cannot prove life beyond 
death, neither can she disprove it.” Then comes an appeal to 
the indestructibility of matter and the conservation of energy. 
There is the ubiquity of the belief, the mysteries of personality 
involving the subconscious, man’s ethical sense, his capacity for 
progress, and then finally the author falls back on the supposed 
knowledge of Christ and ends the book with an appeal to his 
life and teaching. 

When it comes to estimating the character of the author’s 
statement of the problem and the arguments either for or against 
survival, I think there is nothing to be said in his favor, except 
that he has written a very readable book. One difficulty in 
determining his exact position is that his style of presenting the 
subject does not always distinguish clearly between the mere 
statement of others’ opinions and the indication of what he re- 
regards as valid ideas. It requires a close and critical reader to 
determine when he is stating his own opinions. There is no fault 
of clear writing and the author has well stated the popular and 
superficial views on the question, but it offers no intelligible so- 
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lution of the problem, tho he claims to do so. In fact the author 
has not come within gunshot of what the problem is, except in 
a short passage in the second lecture where he alludes to the 
scientific doctrine that consciousness. is a function of the brain. 
He does not show the slightest conception of the fact that this 
is the central issue and that most of the arguments for and against 
survival are absolutely irrelevant and belong to minds that need 
education, not refutation. The author does not seem to have the 
remotest conception of the philosophic and scientific facts and 
problems that are relevant and that are alone relevant to the is- 
sue. There is not a sentence in the book that shows any knowl- 
edge of what materialism is and what gave rise to it. The author 
seems to be like the majority of the clergy who never studied 
philosophy because they are afraid of it, and hence never know 
what they have to face in an argument. Every sane approach to 
the problem is avoided like poison and not the slightest knowl- 
edge or appreciation of the large movement and mass of facts 
accumulated bearing on the problem is manifested. He has 
chosen merely a respectable course of thought and does not 
even show insight enough to see what the facts are in the New 
Testament, which is the product of the very master on whose 
teaching he finally relies for his belief! 

The author does not read the signs of the times. Perhaps 
he does but will not mention them in the necessity of purchasing 
respectability for his way of writing. He has apparently no con- 
ception of the intellectual forces that make for real doubt and 
that require science to solve it lest agnosticism, and with it 
universal indifference to what the author thinks is so import- 
ant, be adopted finally. The world no longer relies on faith 
for anything and society will not risk its values on any such 
basis. It wants security and assurance and faith does not 
give this. Neither does it guide us along any definite path. It 
is but a relic of authority which is as dead as a door nail. The 
author goes on in the old religious ruts for his appreciation and 
discussion of the arguments. I say “old religious ruts”, how- 
ever, with a qualification: for they are not older than the pres- 
ent generation. The religious mind of this generation has so 
eschewed philosophic training that it does not know what acute 
intellects of the past thought on the problem, and hence cannot 
state the issue intelligently. All the arguments both for and 
against survival that the author produces, save one or two, are 
based solely on sentiment and are not worth considering by any 
one that lays any claim to an intelligent view of the problem. 
All the way through the author exalts the greatness of the mind 
as a factor to be taken into account. This is pure bosh. It is 
the old aristocratic argument, and that he is influenced by it is 
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clearly shown by his appreciation of the worth of preserving 
great minds and of allowing small minds to perish, tho he does 
not express it so baldly. To an intelligent mind it should be the 
other way. We might justify the disappearance of the highly de- 
veloped mind and insist that the injustice is in the annihilation of 
the undeveloped, and in an unwary moment the author concedes 
this position. He ought to have seen that the real problem is 
that of scientific materialism and that we must decide whether 
consciousness is or is not a function of the brain. If it be this, 
annihilation is proved. As long as you hold to that there can be 
no doubt of its annihilation, and there is only one way to dis- 
credit that view and it is the way of psychic research, which 
endeavors to establish the independence of personality or per- 
sonal identity as proof that consciousness is not a function of 
the brain. All other ways of approaching the issue are simply 
playing with superficial problems. It may be, if you like, as the 
author apparently believes, that psychic research cannot solve it 
and that no evidence has been produced, as the author says, to 
favor survival. But grant this, and his own argument is only 
so much talk for a part of the remuneration which he got for his 
lectures, and there is no other excuse for it. 


